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SALUTATORY. 


Man being a creation of the Divine Spirit, bearing within him the 
impress of his Maker, and religion being the band of union between 
God and man, its great end is best fulfilled when union is established 
between man and man. That system of religion, therefore, which 
recognizes in every human being a child of God, and seeks to promote 
the weal of all alike, notwithstanding those individual conceptions of 
the Deity and of the duties resultant therefrom, which may exist 
among men, tends most to the glorification of God, and: merits most 
the attention of intelligent minds. 

Such a system of religion is Judaism alone; for, though the world 
has for centuries been misled as to its nature and mission, though the 
most erroneous ideas of its doctrines have been entertained, not only 
by strangers to the faith, but even by those within the fold, yet is the 
day fast approaching when its hallowed influence will be felt far and 
wide, and when its sublime principles will be universally acknowl- 
edged as the principles of humanity. . 

To strive to consummate this happy event, is the duty of all who 
have an interest in the welfare of the human race ; hence, every hon- 
est move in that course should be regarded as another revolution of 
the wheel towards that end, and, as such, should be entitled to general 
favor and support. 

Believing, then, that the time has arrived for Jews to act in con- 
cert in boldly proclaiming the fundamental truths of their religion, 
and feeling, also, that, the more the knowledge of Judaism is diffused, 
the greater will be the benefits accruing to humanity, we have under- 
taken the publication of Taz New Era, and upon these grounds we 
rest our hopes for public encouragement. 

Vor. I.—1 
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In. assuming the responsibilities of this enterprise, we desire, now 
and for all time, to emphatically and explicitly declare the principles 
apon which this periodical will be conducted, the views it will sustain, 
and the ideas it will promulgate, so that no possible misapprehension 
may hereafter arise as to its real character and tendencies. 

Tar New Era will be strictly, faithfully, and undeviatingly de- 
voted to the advocacy of every measure calculated to overthrow 
bigotry, intolerance, and superstition, to advance mankind in true 
religious knowledge, and to unite all God’s children in a common 
band of brotherhood. 

As a JEWISH ORGAN, it: will labor to disseminate the doctrines of 
the Reformed School, in their most liberal sense. It will not be the 
organ of any especial clergyman or congregation ; it will not be used 
as the instrument for diffusing the ideas of any one man; it will rep- 
resent the cause, and will be subservient to that cause alone. 

Recognizing the necessity for unifying the various schisms which 
at present unfortunately exist in the Jewish fold, in order that Israel 
may work together for the accomplishment of their heavenly mission, 
it will advocate and zealously maintain every move towards a perma- 
nent consolidation of congregational and other religious bodies; and 
it will discountenance and oppose, with all its power, every attempt 
to divide Israel into factions and parties, to lessen the influence of 
Judaism and the respect for Jews, and to cause confusion in our teach- 
ings and dissension in our midst ; provided, always, that such unifica- 
tion and consolidation will not involve a sacrifice of the principles or 
end of progress and reform. 

It will watch with vigilant attention the politics of the time, in so 
far as they may affect the rights and privileges of Jews and the wel- 
fare of Judaism ; and, should occasion demand, it will fearlessly raise 
its voice and use every means at its disposal to defend and protect 
those interests to which it will be steadfastly devoted. In this, as in 
every other respect, it will not flinch from its duty. 

As a LITERARY JOURNAL, it will be the medium of conveying in 
the vernacular some of those brilliant effusions of our ancient and 
modern Jewish writers, whose works are now sealed books to the 
many unacquainted with the languages in which they are written. 
From these vast storehouses of literature we will select such mate- 
rial as we deem suitable to our age and condition. Translations 
from the Hebrew, German, French, and Spanish will therefore form 
conspicuous features in Toe New Era. It will not, however, be 
confined exclusively to subjects on Judaism; for we are -pleased 
to state that we have made arrangements with talented writers 
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who do not adhere to our faith, and who will, from time to time, 
adorn our pages with productions of general interest. . By this means 
we trust to render the perusal of our periodical acceptable and 
edifying to our Christian brethren, as well as to those of our own 
persuasion. 

Tue New Era is not intended -to-become a vehicle for attacking 
the honest convictions of our neighbors. Every man has the right to 
think for himself upon all subjects, but more especially upon matters 
of religion. It will be our aim to elucidate the great truths under- 
lying Reformed Judaism ; and, while we will ever strive to foster a 
love and veneration for those truths, we will avoid giving offence to 
the conscientious opinions of our fellow-beings. We intend to respect 
the feelings of others, and we hope a similar courtesy will‘be extended 
to us. While, therefore, we invite discussion in our pages upon all 
subjects of practical advantage to religion and humanity, we will not 
permit that discussion to degenerate into personal controversy. . 

Free scope will be given for the promulgation of ideas not in con- 
flict with the tone of this journal ; and we shall not, from a mistaken 
sense of piety, exclude articles which, even in the opinion of many, 
may contain sentiments at variance with popular notions of religion. 
Theories, even though accepted by the multitude, are not always 
correct ; preconceived and well-established ideas, even though hal- 
lowed by time, are not necessarily the embodiment of truth; and 
those who, with sanctimonious mien, condemn every advance from 
their standpoint as acts of infidelity and irreligion, are not always the 
purest in thought or the most virtuous in deed; whereas free inter- 
change of thought has ever been, and will continue to be, productive: 
of the happiest results to mankind, since it eventually places them on. 
the road to truth. Believing firmly in our motto: 


Tae Voice or Reason 18 THE Voice or Gop, 


we shall, in the selection of our matter, as in every thing else connect- 
ed with this journal, take Reason for our criterion, and be guided. by 
that alone. 

With these sentiments we enter upon our labor of love, sensible of 
the duties it devolves upon ns, but firmly resolved to fulfil those duties 
to the best of our ability. Tas New Era now enters the arena of 
journalistic life, relying on the codperation of all lovers of progress 
and humanity, and placing its trust in God for the realization of its 
hopes and for success in its mission. 
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| Havine received numerous requests to publish the two Addresses delivered by us at 
the Inauguration and Consecration of “Temple Israel,” we accede to the wishes of our 
friends, and insert in the present issue the first Address, The second, entitled “The 
Religion of Love,” will appear in our next. 
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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE ConGreGaTION “Tempe Israzt,” 
Brooktyy, IN THE Hatt or THE Younc Men’s CupistiaN ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 
21, 1870. 


Gop be with you, brethren of “Temple Israel,” in this your hour of 
holy exultation! God be with you and bless you, for having established 
this Congregation, to the glory and honor of His hallowed Name! 

God be with you, brethren of the sister Congregations, who have 
this day assembled to share with us the joy we feel in having been 
permitted by Providence to aid the glorious cause of Religion and 
Humanity, and thus to add another link to that chain which binds 
Israel together, and Israel to the world ! 

God be with you, brethren and sisters all, of what sect or denomi- 
nation soever you may be, who have come here to witness the inau- 
guration of this new Congregation, organized for the purpose of wor- 
shipping no national God, of maintaining no sectarian religion, 
having for its aim the promulgation of no individual doctrines 
claimed exclusively as the right of any one race of God’s chil- 
dren, but established solely to worship Israel’s God—the God of 
heaven and earth, the Eternal God of all the world, the almighty 
and beneficent Father of all mankind; having for its aim the 
maintenance and dissemination of Israel’s religion—the religion of 
the world, the religion which is founded upon the broadest prin- 
ciples of humanity, the religion which teaches the grandest and 
most sublime lessons of God and virtue, the religion imparted by 
the Deity Himself, the onty reEticion, because its doctrines are 
universal, because it includes in its wide*embrace the entire human 
family ! 

God be with you, my friends! In the name of the Lord of Hosts 
I greet you, and bid you welcome to this Sanctuary, henceforth dedi- 
eated to the service of the Most High. May His divine Spirit 
Test upon you in this solemn hour; may He purify and sanctify 
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your hearts; may He inspire you with the holiest feelings of love and 
adoration for Him; may He fill your minds with knowledge and 
understanding, so as to render you capable of receiving and retaining 
the sacred truths of religion ; may He cause His glory to be revealed 
over this house, and those herein assembled ; may He move each and 
all of us to praise and glorify His thrice-holy Name, and to se 
Him in spirit and in truth. Amen! 

The establishment of a Reformed Jewish Congregation in the 
“ City of Churches” is an important event, not alone in the history of 
American Israelites, but also in the history of the development of the 
Judaic idea. 

It is important, and justly so, because it bears irrefutable testi- 
mony to two significant facts. First, that a political government 
which cedes to every man the free enjoyment of his inalienable right 
to worship the God of his belief according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, is in itself a blessing to society, and a most powerful agent 
in promoting true religious fecling. Let the Church be united with the 
State, let the law of the land aim at supporting any one distinctive 
system of theology to the disadvantage of those who cannot*conscien- 
tiously accept such system, and the result must be, as it has ever been, 
the injury of the national peace and weal, and the suppression of that 
proper investigation into the various systems and theories of religion, 
without which the great aim of religion—human perfection and hap- 
piness—cannot be accomplished. But when the Church is separated 
from the State, when the law of the land fully recognizes the liberty 
of the individual, when the constitution of a country is based upon 
the principle of universal freedom and equality, then truly are the 
claims of religion duly regarded and its blessings fully appreciated. 
Where do we find greater evidences of the truth of this assertion than 
in this our beloved country ? 

Here, the Government imposes no restrictions, no disqualifications 
on the individual on account of his religious convictions; and’ here 
the influence of religion is daily becoming manifested among all sects 
and classes. Reason is asserting her rule, and intelligent minds are 
now no longer content to accept this or that doctrine upon faith 
alone. The Bible is being opened as any other book, and its pages 
are examined by the light of reason and education. Priestcraft, 
though not yet dead, no longer exercises its unholy sway over the 
consciences of men. Ecclesiastical authorities are no longer able 
to deceive the world with their old mummeries and senseless cere- 
monies. Grand indeed are the results produced by this critical exam- 
ination of the Scriptures! The follies of creed, which have been 
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built upon the credulity of the ignorant, are being everywhere dis- 
carded, and in their place are now found the cardinal principles of 
religion—God and Humanity. Thus men are commencing to regard 
each other as brothers, notwithstanding their differences upon doc- 
trinal questions; and a feeling of universal toleration now prevails 
where once bigotry and superstition reigned. Has religion, then, not 
made noble conquests in this free and glorious country? Are not the 
great essentials to religion better comprehended and better appre- 
ciated here than in any other land ? 

Brethren, in the inauguration of another Jewish Congregation 
to-day, we see the blessed influence of a free and enlightened Gov- 
ernment. In what other country have we Jews been so favored 
as in this? We have increased in numbers, we have pros- 
pered in our worldly pursuits; we have advanced socially and 
politically to the highest stations of honor; we have progressed 
intellectually, and, above all, we have developed religiously, and 
have received the blessings of Almighty God in the furtherance of 
our sacred mission. Truly, America is ovr country, our home, our 
promisedeland ; for, like a second Zion, the Law will go forth hence, 
and, like a second Jerusalem, the word of the Lord will here be 
proclaimed to all the families of the earth. Let us, then, cling to 
this our country ; let us love ¢his our home; let us cherish ¢h¢s our 
land. Oh, America! may thy name be ever great; may thy people 
be ever free and happy; may God’s choicest blessings descend upon 
thee; may the gracious presence of the King of kings delight to 
dwell with thee! 

But, brethren, “Temple Israel” is a Reformed Congregation. 
Herein consists the second significant fact, which this inauguration 
confirms. 

Reformed Judaism has triumphed most signally over its op- 
ponents. Reformed Judaism has become a power which is now 
being felt throughout the length and breadth of these States. In 
' vain have ecclesiastical pigmies tried to keep it down, by their 
abuse, their ridicule, their sneers, and even their maledictions. 
In vain have the leaders of the pseudo-orthodoxy of all times 
endeavored to bridle thought and suppress investigation. In vain 
have they attempted to preach the doctrine that religion is letter, 
that Judaism is law, that the Bible is the Talmud, and the Talmud 
is every thing. To what end have been their wild outpourings of 
wrath, their unmitigated opposition, their violent denouncements, 
their fanatical hatred? The miscalled orthodoxy of Judaism, as 
in all religious systems, is fast sinking into the grave, to which, 
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long ere this, it should have been consigned. If we may judge 
from the signs of the times, orthodoxy is on the wane, and, before 
another generation shall have passed away, those congregations 
which still uphold the Judaism of a dead past will have united 
with us, heart and soul, or will have ceased to exist. Whereas 
Reformed Judaism has flourished and developed, has penetrated 
into every State, every city, every village where there are Jews, 
and now numbers among its votaries thousands of our co-religion- 
ists. Is this a matter of astonishment? Need we ask why 
the Reform School of Judaism has been so successful? Surely, 
brethren, it is because it represents Judaism according to its God- 
like spirit, according to its world-embracing mission. Surely it is 
because it proclaims the God of the Jews as being the God of the 
universe, the religion of the Jews as being the religion of the 
world. Surely it is because it fearlessly maintains that there is Bur 
ONE Gop, AND BUT ONE RELIGION. Surely it is because it has 
Truth on its side, and because Truth must eventually conquer the 
world. 

Rejoice, then, brethren of “Temple Israel,” in the work of your 
hands! Rejoice that you have accomplished a holy task in estab- 
lishing this Congregation, and devoting yourselves to the cause of 
progress and reform. Rejoice before the Lord, whose missionaries 
you are, and let your praises ascend before your Maker’s throne. 
Let every feeling of sorrow be banished this day from your 
hearts; let no cares or troubles of the past, no anxieties for the 
future, cloud the happiness of the present moment, but yield your- 
selves to those pure and hallowed emotions of joy which find favor 
in the sight of Him who readeth the heart; for truly we may 
exclaim, in the sweet words of the royal bard of Israel, “ This is 
the day which the Lord has appointed ; we will rejoice and be glad 
thereon.” 

But, brethren, how much soever I may exhort you to celebrate 
this day as a memorable event in your lives, how much soever I 
may share with you those feelings of joy which you now experience, 
the more so since you have unanimously invited me to become your 
Minister, we must not forget that we have a sacred duty to perform 
on this occasion, when we are surrounded by so many who do not 
belong to our Congregation, but whose hearts nevertheless beat in 
sympathy with us. It is true, we have declared our purpose, in 
organizing this Temple Congregation, to be the dissemination of the 
principles of Reformed Judaism; and doubtless you all thoroughly 
understand those principles, and know the many obligations you have 
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imposed upon yourselves. Yet it would be but an imperfect celebra- 
tion of this day, if we failed to embrace the opportunity of presenting 
to the notice of those around us the claims of Judaism as being the 
ONLY RELIGION—the religion which is destined to bring all the world 
to the acknowledgment of the One Ever-Living and Eternal God, ‘the 
Almighty Parent of Mankind. 

To this end, then, I entreat your patience, while I endeavor to 
submit to your consideration the following verses, selected from the 
42d chapter of the Book of Isaiah : 

“Thus saith God the Eternal, He that created the heavens and 
inclined them; He that extended the earth, and that which cometh 
out of it; He that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and spirit 
to them that walk thereon: I, the Eternal, have called thee in right- 
eousness, and will lay hold on thy hand, and will preserve thee, and 
give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the nations; 


to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, 


and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house. I am the 
Eternal ; that is my name; and my glory will I not give to another, 
neither my praise tu graven images. Behold, the former things are 
come to pass, and new things do I declare; before they spring forth 
I tell you of them.” 

In these sublime words of inspiration are embodied the leading 
ideas of our heaven-born Judaism: One Gop, AND ONE RELIGION; 
IsRAEL THE MessIAHs OF THE WORLD. 

Yes, friends, every doubt must vanish before the proof which is 
here afforded us of the Divine commission bestowed upon our race to 
be the missionaries of the Most High, the guides of all His children 
to a perfect knowledge of their Father. Think not that for our weal 
alone did it please God thus to honor us; think not that for our indi- 
vidual prosperity or happiness alone the blessed truths of religion 
were revealed to us. The God “ who created the heavens,” “ extend- 
ed the earth,” “and giveth breath to those upon it,” is no national 
God. He is alike the God and Father of all, and, consequently, must 
desire the happiness of all His creatures, and not merely of the few. 
Judaism is not the religion of the Jews only. It was never intended 
to be monopolized by any one race or set of men; for, by its very 
nature, it is God-inspired humanity, and, as such, must be universal. 
Let us examine this blessed religion ; let us apply to it the test of rea- 
son; let us see whether there is any thing exclusive or sectarian in it. 

It surely must be from God, because it propounds the only 
reasonable doctrine of the Godhead. It teaches that God is Onz, 
and only Onr. Monotheism is the groundwork upon which 
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every thing else is established. Reason tells us there can only be one 
God, one Creator, one Supreme Being. Deprive a religious system 
of this idea, and it ceases to merit the name of religion. Build 
up a faith on the doctrine of a multiplicity of Gods, or of an 
inexplicable Three in One, and that faith, sooner or later, must be 
pronounced as irrational and spurious. Judaism must surely be 
from God, because it breathes, throughout, the purest, noblest 
humanity which the mind is capable of conceiving. The religion 
which claims to have alone the power of conferring eternal salvation, 
which dares pronounce all who cannot accept its teachings eternally 
lost, cannot surely be from God. But does Judaism inculcate any 
such doctrine? No; it declares, in accents loud and firm, “God is 
the Father of all, and His children are saved in Him.” “The 
pious of all creeds,” say our ancient sages, “have a share in the 
future world.” Judaism must be from God, because it teaches lessons 
which appeal to the very nature of man; its requirements never 
outstep the bounds of reason; they never make demands which 
human nature is incapable of fulfilling. Judaism must be from 
God, because its aim is to bring perfection and happiness to man; 
because it recognizes in man a child of God—a being requiring 
no mediator, no saviour, to stand between him and his God. 
Judaism must be from God, because it was the first religion which 
propounded those divine practical precepts of life which have since 
been engrafted upon every religious system. What other religion 
but ours first taught the love of God, of our parents, wives, children, 
and families? What other religion commanded earlier the great 
duties of Charity, Benevolence, Forgiveness, and Toleration? What 
other religion taught, more emphatically than ours, due allegiance 
to the country in which we live, due obedience to its rulers and . 
judges? Surely it is Judaism which gave birth to all the higher 
sentiments of which the human heart is capable. It is Judaism 
which first said, “Love the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow ; love all men, and regard each other as brothers; do not 
avenge nor bear a grudge; be just and upright in all thy doings; 
walk humbly before God, and be perfect.” 

Is it possible, then, that a religion of such a world-embracing 
nature could be intended only for one nation? Is it possible that a 
religion so pure, so noble, so beautiful, could pronounce any race the 
especial favorites of that great God who is the Perfection of Love and 
Justice? Surely not. 

Israel is the chosen of the Lord, only for the purpose of bringing 
spiritual happiness to the world. Otherwise God has no chosen 
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people. All are His people, all are His creatures, all are His chil- 
dren ; hence all are chosen by Him. There is not the smallest insect 
which creepeth upon the ground or fiieth in the air, but is as much 
the object of God’s care and solicitude as the greatest of His works. 
How much more, then, the beings formed in His own eternal image, 
and endowed with heaven-born, immortal souls! As the Universal 
Father, God loves the beings formed by His creative hand, and seeks 
to promote the happiness of all alike. The means, however, for the 
accomplishment of this are known alone to Him; and so He has 
willed that Israel should become His missionaries upon earth, in order 
to cause the light of Divine truth to shine upon the world, and thus 
conduce to the happiness of all, by imparting truth as the common 
inheritance of mankind. 

That God could have accomplished this result without the aid of 
Israel—that the world could have been brought to perfect light in a 
single instant—that religion and wisdom could have been the portion 
of mankind by the mere will of God, are as certain as that God 
exists. But, had this been so ordained, the greatest road to happi- 
ness—progression—would never have been opened. As soon as man 
arrives at that stage when there is nothing more to learn, nothing 
more to acquire, then human misery begins in its worst form. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is enough for us to know that God, in His 
inscrutable wisdom, did not will that the world should be either good 
or wise at its creation. Mortal man cannot comprehend the ways of 
his Creator ; for as the heavens are exalted above the earth, so are the 
thoughts of God far above the thoughts of men. To understand the 
government of the world as it is, is task sufficient for mere “ dust and 
ashes.” Let us not speculate, then, on what it might have been, had 

the Lord so willed it; but rather let us seek, with humility and rev- 
" erence, to ascertain how the design of God, in the religious progres- 
sion of the world, has been accomplished through His agents. 

It must be evident, indeed, that, in order to carry into effect God’s 
grand scheme of universal mercy and love, it was required that Israel 
should be willing agents ; for as Israel formed a portion of that world 
for the benefit and happiness of which God designed His immutable 
laws of truth, Israel also was included among the participators of 
these heavenly blessings ; and as a mission is always more productive 
of happiness to the workers themselves when undertaken by them 
with pure and holy motives, and with a cheerfulness and willingness 
of spirit, the primary condition necessarily was, that Israel should be 
the willing agents of God, and should become His missionaries in 
heart as well as in deed, so that love should beget love, and thus en- 
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throne love as the reigning spirit and guardian angel of that. thrice- 
hallowed mission. Hence the divine words of Inspiration were heard 
at Sinai, “If ye will obey my voice, then shall ye be unto me a holy 
nation, a peculiar people, and a kingdom of priests.” 

But the fulfilment of God’s gracious intention was not to be 
dependent upon the capriciousness of any race or set of men. The 
Israelites had been selected for a purpose, and assuredly the Israelites 
would have to accomplish that purpose; and although it would have 
been happy for them if willingly they discharged the functions of 
their office, yet were the plans not to be frustrated nor the general 
weal impaired by their own desires or inclinations. So, whether they 
would be the willing agents of God or not, agents they must be, because 
God’s omnific word had been given, and never can it be uttered in 
vain. 

Then went forth Israel as the standard-bearers of God’s truth; 
then went forth Israel as the missionaries of God’s word ; then went 
forth Israel as the disseminators of God’s love; then went forth Israel 
as the “light of the nations,” the Messiahs of the world, the teachers 
of mankind, the guides of God’s children to the shrine of religion— 
the common altar of their Eternal Father. 

Honored indeed were the Israelites in having been thus selected 
for so noble a purpose. What a precious charge, what a glorious 
calling, what a brilliant future was theirs ! 

Yet, alas! too often they forgot the sublimity of their mission, 
too often they swerved from their allegiance, too often they unfurled 
their banners more as the constrained instruments of God than as 
His willing agents. Yet have they been compelled to work out 
the salvation of mankind; and truly the history of our race has 
afforded one of the clearest illustrations of God’s gracious promise, 
revealed thousands of years ago to our illustrious ancestor, Abra- 
ham, that through Israel “all the families of the earth should be 
blessed.” 

From that eventful day to the present hour we have a chain of 
proofs that Israel has been slowly but surely bringing the world 
to light in matters of religion. For when the grossest ignorance 
and superstition prevailed, when idolatry with its hideous form 
shrouded the fair earth, when the wildest conjectures as to the 
Cause of all causes were entertained by all the world, Abraham it 
was who first comprehended the sublime idea of Monotheism, and 
brilliantly illumined the world with a light which thenceforth was to 
shine to dispel the clouds of darkness—that light being the light of 
God’s Unity. 
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To afford the race, of which this first missionary was the founder, 
the opportunity of diffusing this light, God willed that Israel 
should -be slaves in Egypt, in order that, by their woes, they might 
become purified ere they received that immutable Law which was 
to be the banner of their mission and the guide of mankind. For 
this purpose, also, God raised up a Moses, endowed him with 
divine wisdom, and instilled into his heart the heroic patriotism 
which enabled him to redeem his nation from the iron yoke of 
Pharaoh’s cruel dynasty. For this purpose, also, God vouchsafed to 
the Israelites, through the medium of inspiration, those immaculate 
precepts which form the compendium of all religions. For this 
purpose, also, God permitted ceremonial worship to be associated 
with the pure essence of religion, until the mental growth of 
the people was sufficient to enable them to discriminate between 
the form and the spirit. For this purpose, also, God led the 
Israelites wandering in the desert for forty years, placed His spirit 
upon their chiefs, brought them safely into Palestine, caused 
the Temple of Jerusalem to be built, tolerated the ancient sacri- 
ficial worship, and the attendant ceremonial observances, as means 
well adapted to the end; subsequently overthrew that Temple and 
abrogated those sacrifices, led the Hebrews into the Chaldean cap- 
tivity, restored them, at a later period, to their land and to their 
Temple, and finally destroyed their political existence, and scat- 
tered them unto the four corners of the world, NEVER AGAIN TO 
BE RESTORED TO JERUSALEM, NEVER AGAIN TO POSSESS THEIR ANCIENT 
TEMPLE-WORSHIP. 

The world is now their Palestine, the vast universe their Temple. 
As the missionaries of God, they have taught, whether in prosperity 
or adversity. Even in itiete sins and in their punishments they 
have imparted grand lessons to the world; for they have taught 
the world that God is as just as He is merciful, as pure as He 
is good. When the result was to be accomplished by Israel, as a 
politic body, Israel enjoyed all the happiness of a nation, and sent 
forth their lessons from a beautiful country, and from the spacious 
courts of their magnificent Temple. Then they taught by their 
prosperity. But when it became necessary for the good to be more 
diffused, when the mission became more extended as the world grew 
older and more countries became inhabited, then was Israel over- 
thrown as a nation, and scattered over the face of the earth. But in 
this seeming adversity the greatest honor was conferred upon the peo- 
ple, because each and every one became a seed, which, sown into dif- 
ferent portions of the world, was thereafter to spring forth into a tree, 
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the fruit of which should even be as the fruit of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, enlightening the eyes and giving understanding to all men. 

Ever under the watchful protection of their God, the Israelites 
have withstood the almost irresistible shock of time; they have tri- 
umphed gloriously over their enemies; they have seen monarchies 
rise up, decay, and fall; they have gone through revolutions that no 
race, not kept alive for some especial purpose, could ever have out- 
lived, and are at this very day, though bereft of a political existence, 
a much greater nation than when, in the land of Judea, they were 
governed by their own kings and priests. 

Thus has God graciously fulfilled the words of the prophet, “TI, 
the Eternal, have called thee in righteousness, and will lay hold on 
thy hand, and will keep thee, and appoint thee for a covenant for the 
people, for a light of the nations.” 

Is our mission, then, ended? No, Israelites; surely not. Our 
mission is still before us. Onward, ever onward must we go, 
diffusing the light of religious knowledge, and teaching the pure 
principles of our holy belief. Progression is a law of nature, and 
we, as God’s agents, must ourselves progress, while we make others 
progress likewise. Much, indeed, have we accomplished. The night 
of darkness has passed, never again to be renewed. The reign of 
bigotry is almost over, and liberty of thought—glorious iiberty of 
thought—is fast becoming recognized by men as the great essential to 
religion. 

Mark what revolutions are now going on in the world. Jews are 
everywhere rejecting the follies of Judaism—follies which have no 
existence in the sublime principles of our Law, but which have grown 
and grown through centuries of intolerance and unbelief. Christians 
are rejecting the follies of Christianity, and endeavoring to spiritualize 
their faith in accordance with the dictates of reason and intelligence ; 
and a spirit of universal toleration and forbearance is now being ex- 
hibited in every instance where the intellect has free exercise of its 
wonderful powers. 

But, while this is happily the case, we must recollect that, as yet, 
it is the case in a very small degree. The world is not near the true 
faith yet, but it is coming to it, and Israel’s mission is now more 
glorious than ever. With just pride we may regard the holy spirit of 
religion which is being evinced by our neighbors, and say, “ To us do 
they owe all that is good and pure in their beliefs.” 

But if we would maintain our position in this moral race, we must 
arouse ourselves to action, else the pupils will have advanced further 
than the teachers. 
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“ Behold,” saith the text, “the former things are come to pass, and 
new things do I declare; before they spring forth I tell you of them.” 

We surely cannot fail to understand the signs of the times. At 
no epoch since the creation of the world have men been more earnest 
in their search after truth. Faith, intolerant, blind faith, is no longer 
the guide, but Reason, heaven-born Reason, is opening the way to the 
throne of God. Judaism, I say, is a power which is reforming the 
world, which is animating the world, which is elevating the world, and 
which is bringing mankind together in the holy bonds of brother- 
hood. 

Arouse yourselves, then, O Israelites! arouse yourselves to action ! 
As the agents of God, you will be compelled to work out your mis- 
sion ; and whether that mission shall be accomplished through your 
happiness or your misery, will depend upon yourselves, for accom- 
plished it surely will be. 

You, brethren of “Temple Israel,” who from this day henceforth 
will be numbered among the congregations of the Lord, have under- 
taken a great and noble work. Be constant in your cause, be firm 
in your good resolutions, be true to yourselves, and let peace and 
unanimity dwell in your councils. Remember the grand aim of 
Reformed Judaism: One Gop anp oNE RELIGION; IskaEL THE Mzs- 
SIAHS OF THE WORLD. This idea must be ever present before you. 
It must be embodied in your religious services; it must be exem- 
plified in your every-day transactions with your fellow-men. In this 
Sanctuary no obsolete ceremonies must be revived, no bigoted, exclu- 
sive notions must gain entrance. Judaism is spirit, Judaism is life, 
and you must live in the spirit, and not by the letter of your religion. 
Then, indeed, will you carry the practical teachings of Judaism with- 
out this Sanctuary, and diffuse them around you in the busy world. 
Then, indeed, will you become true reformers. Then, indeed, will 
your house of worship be truly a Temple in Israel—a Temple in 
which all men may come and worship the great King of kings, the 
God of Israel, and the God of the world. 





GIVING. 


Wuo ever lost by giving? Who ever lost by loving? 
The sky pours down its rain, Though all our hearts we pour, 
Refreshing all things living, God, other spirits moving, 
While mists rise up again. Will fill them up with more. 


Go, rob the sparkling fountain, And was there ever blessing 
And drain its basin dry : That did not turn and rest— 

The barren-seeming mountain A double power possessing, 
Will fill its chalice high. : The blesser being blessed? 





REASON AND RELIGION. 


BY FRANK REEDE. 


WE are now about entering upon the five thousand six hundred 
and thirty-first year of the existence of this globe, according to the 
Jewish calendar; and according to science, during this vast interim 
between the Creation and the present, matter, although it has under- 
gone innumerable transitions of form, and assumed countless new prop- 
erties, has not diminished an iota, but is precisely the same in quantity 
now as when it was first called into being—not a single atom of it 
having been destroyed or lost. It will continue thus to transmigrate, 
always journeying back to the state in which it originally existed, 
undiminished and unimpaired, until the pulsations of Time cease. 
Matter not being susceptible of demolition, the laws and principles 
which govern and control it, and upon which its indestructibility de- 
pends, must be, and are, positive, perfect, immutable, and eternal. If 
the connection or relation between the different cardinal forms of mat- 
ter were severed, and every form made to exist without any affinity 
between, or without operating upon, one another, and free from any 
extraneous influence, then would chaos reign a second time, and this 
globe be translated into that confused and shapeless mass which was 
its condition before God classified matter, created the properties of 
every class, and instituted the laws which regulate and govern the 
action of those properties. Matter, at first a huge, deformed, and 
sterile heap, when subjected to the magical influence of the laws of 
Nature, assumed a most beautiful and pleasing shape, and became 
endowed with the most wonderful fecundity. These mysterious laws 
of Nature, which are coeval with creation, still, and will always, con- . 
tinue to perform their functions, through the grandest and most ad- 
mirable operation, constantly administering to the wants and necessi- 
ties of the natural world, and contributing to the maintenance and 
happiness of all living creatures. 

Rousseau beautifully says, that a beast, after the expiration of a 
certain period, arrives at a point beyond which it will never attain— 
that its species at the end of a thousand years is the same as at the 
beginning of that great period. 

If man were simply animated matter, with the instillation of in- 
stinct, which is nothing else than a beast, then would his status be 
among beasts. Man, though, is said to be, and certainly is, “the 
noblest work of God.” He is the grandest emanation from God, and 
the cardinal point of creation. His nobility or superiority is not con- 
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tained in his appearance, constitution, or formation. His supremacy 
on earth is not an attribute of his mere physical organization, but lies 
in that in him is found the attaching link between this world and its 
Creator. Man was made in the image of God; “and God said, Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness, and let him have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air’, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth on the earth.” God is incorporeal ; hence man’s “ likeness ” 
does not exist.in that view. God is an invisible, spiritual Power, and 
in that does a man’s ménd resemble and bear likeness unto his Maker, 
and it is that essence of his, and the world’s Author, which gives him 
dominion over matter, precedence over all living creatures, and en- 
titles him to the position which has been assigned to him in the scale 
of creation. The world and all it contains were brought into being 
for his use, his benefit, his enjoyment, to be applied to his wants, 
necessities, and desires. The only requirement imposed upon him, at 
the time of receiving this inestimable boon, was a proper application 
of it. This has ngt been complied with, and all the troubles and dis- 
asters with which the world has been and is afflicted have had and 
have their source in the misconception on the part of some of how to 
properly apply it, and the wilful misapplication thereof on the part of 
others. The study of religion leads to the understanding thereof, and 
the practice of it to the right employment of that boon. It is but 
logical, then, that, when religion is properly understood and its man- 
dates sincerely performed, the requirement of God will be complied 
with, and the happiness of mankind accomplished. The first step to 
be taken is to understand religion. We do not intend to discuss cither 
what is the conception of, or how to practise, religion, but rather to 
state, with reasons, that which appears to our mind to be the most 
rational way to arrive at the proper conception thereof. Zhat way is 
Reason. Religion can only be predicated on Truth, and Truth is the 
perfection of Reason. 

Whether or not man is born with reason, it is not necessary for us 
to pass upon here. Philosophers of the most brilliant genius have 
ranged themselves on either side of the question, and forcible argu- 
ments have been adduced to sustain both the affirmative and negative. 
Those who have maintained the negative have always concurred with 
their adversaries that the seed of reason is contained in an infant— 
that it germinates with time and improves with cultivation. The 
mind has its infancy, when it is weak and infantile; and, like the 
body, if properly nourished and provided for, increases in strength 

with development. The world may be regarded as some great and 
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immense physical organization, and the human beings it contains as 
its mind. In the first stages of the world this mind was weak and 
infantile, and, as time progressed, so did it develop, having been 
nourished and fed with researches, experiments, and discoveries. 
Matter, at the Creation, reached the highest degree of culture, which 
is perfection—because it was absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the universe that it should be perfect. Matter, too, being 
irrational, it was indispensable to its existence and action that certain 
unerring and perpetual laws should govern it, and these were pre- 
scribed by the Great Author. In other words, the universe is nothing 
else than a grand machine, an automaton, subject to certain fixed, 
. despotic laws ordained for its direction. To say. the same of the 
mind, would make it blush. The mind is coeval with Creation ; 
it is indestructible. At the beginning it was perfectly benighted ; 
it has undergone countless transitions; such changes have given it 
strength, beauty, and sublimity ; and it will continue thus to journey 
on, increased in strength by time and illumined by the light of the 
past, until it arrives at truth, the perfection of reason. The world 
of reason progresses by ages, and improves by study, observation, 
and experience. Time still goes on—astill does it open caverns of 
untold intellectual wealth—still is it pregnant with more philosophy 
than we dream of. The present has divulged to us mysteries 
in human knowledge which those before us never dreamt of; 
and a given future will again in its turn disclose what a given 
past never divined. This is the onward march of reason; man 
must follow in its train, and the nearer he approaches the perfec- 
tion of reason, the nearer does he approach the ability to perform 
the requirement of God—the proper application of this world’s: 
benefits. : 

The theory of religion is as susceptible to the ravages of reason: as: 
any other kind of philosophy. By this is meant, that effete and erro-- 
neous doctrines, dogmas, and principles, which have hampered and do 
yet hamper that theory, must give way to truth. Religion nad its. 
inception in the infancy of the world, when reason was weak and folly 
strong, and, as is very natural, the stronger having more influence: 
than the weaker, many absurdities and superstitions were. bred: 
Time, improved by experience, observation, and study, has dissipated’ 
‘many, and will eventually dissipate all of them. ‘When. that: blissful’ 
period arrives will the disputations, strifes, and dissensions, which now 
exist in reference to and embarrass religion, cease, and all mankind 
will be united in one common bond of love. That.should:be the great 
mission and goal of all religious systems. 

Vou. I.—2 
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_The natural state of man must be good and pure, as he has his 
source in the best and purest. He loves justice, and truth has 
dominion over his mind. No matter how low a man sinks in de- 
pravity, or how destitute he may be of principle, there is an invol- 
untary power within him which impels him to pay homage to justice 
and to revere truth. No man does wrong for the sake of doing 
wrong, nor lies for the sake of lying, for he then does violence to 
his nature. When a man lies, he does it to aggrandize his interest ; 
but where that is not in question, or his mind is not warped by some 
other corrupting influence, the most depraved man will kneel at the 
shrine of truth. If, therefore, every proposition that is directed to 
the consideration of the world will successfully undergo the test of 
reason, it must receive the sanction of all intelligent minds; and if it 
fails to withstand that ordcal, its adoption can be influenced only by 
superstition, ignorance, or timidity. Sir Wm. Drummond says, that 
* he who will not reason, is a bigot ; he who cannot, is a fool; and he 
who dares not, is a slave.” But so powerful is truth, that, in time, 
the bigot will lose his zeal, the fool will become enlightened, and the 
slave will have no master. The ability to discern between right 
and wrong was given to be used. Upon that principle, and that 
alone, depends the free agency of man; otherwise he, like the uni- 
verse, is a mere automaton; but unlike it, to be governed by blind, 
odious, and inconsistent laws, if those influences can so be called. It 
is not intended to convey, that if a person is unable, upon the spur 
of the moment, to explain the reason of a theory, he must reject it. 
It is absolutely incumbent upon him to use every endeavor, every 
opportunity, every means he can command, to explain it ; and, should 
he then fail, he is not justified in its rejection. But when that propo- 
sition is palpably absurd, inconsistent with all reason, and in conflict 
with all experience, he is bound, by the duty imposed upon him by 
his God when He gave him his powers of discrimination, to set his 
face against it. If this be not so, then is the demarcation between 
wirtue and crime wholly obliterated. 

4 Intent is the soul of crime,” and equally is it the soul of virtue. 
A person may be guilty of some irreparable and irre *¢emable wrong, 
but if iit be the result of an honest mistake of reasoning, and not 
the offspring of intent, who will charge him, at least morally, with 
criminality? If a person do some great good while his mind had 
a -vicious inotive, who will give him credit for the charity? All 
praise and all blame can only be predicated upon the intent which pro- 
duced the action to which either attaches. According to the doctrine 
of blind faith, reason is dethroned, the mind obliterated, and the 
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senses neutralized. The atheist is scorned for the non-exercise of his 
reasoning faculties, “ because,” say they who scowl upon him, “if he 
would only reason with himself, he could not fail to conclude. that 
there must be a God;” and yet these very scorners, time and time 
again, surrender their minds to the most flagrant absurdities, and 
sanctify their action by calling it faith. If reason can be made a king 
to-day and a slave to-morrow, then it is always a slave, subject to the 
caprice of fear. When the spirit is summoned to attend before the 
Creator to answer for the thoughts and deeds indulged and done in 
the body, who can say that it will not be held responsible for having 
ignored reason? Will it be judged for its own conduct, or for that 
conduct over which it had no control? To hold the latter, would 
take from God the attribute of justice. If it be a greater crime to 
retain reason than to surrender it, then is the state of insanity prefer- 
able to that of sanity, ignorance to learning, and darkness to light. 
Such a theory would not allow the improvement of the mind—would 
dam up the waters of civilization, and let loose upon the world a ined 
of the most direful and disastrous consequences. 

There are those who pertinaciously adhere to some old and ex- 
ploded doctrines and practices, solely because they originated with 
and were promulgated by their ancestors. The argument to sustain 
some otherwise untenable theory is, that our ancestors, or those great 
men of olden times, were certainly as intelligent, if not more so, than 
the generations which have succeeded them ; and if in their wisdom, 
which has been so richly displayed in books which can be referred 
to, they entertained such doctrines and indulged in such practices, 
why cannot we? Every material thing, in the course of existence, 
must undergo change of some kind; but it is not so with the 
immaterial. - A principle of right can never change; it had its 
beginning with God, and, like Him, can never have an end. If those 
ancestors acted upon such a principle, or a proper conception of it, 
then will their descendants be precluded from rejecting or disre- 
garding their theories; but when it has been demonstrated beyond 
rational, reasonable doubt, that they misconceived that principle, or 
that their premises were correct and their inferences illogical, is it 
consonant with truth and reason—upon which all religion is found- 
ed—that those who come after them should pursue the same anoma- 
lies? Bacon, than whom no profounder thinker has ever lived, very 
aptly says, that “perpetuity by generation alone is common to 
beasts; but memory, reason, and noble actions are proper to men,” 
If the theory of the adherents to the philosophy of our ancestors, be- 
cause it is their philosophy, be accepted, then should it be said that 
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perpetuity by generation alone is common to men and beasts, and 
that man, like a beast, satisfies the wants of his hunger under the 
first.oak, those of his thirst at the first rivulet, and then lays himself 
down to sleep at the foot of the same tree that afforded him his meal, 
and, this done, conceives all his wants to be satisfied. Man has mem- 
ory, which reflects the past; reason, which analyzes it; and his 
actions would conform to the dictates of his reason acting upon his 
memory. If this be false, then are both memory and reason the 
slaves of the past, to be whipped and lashed by folly and ignorance. 
These ancestors of ours were profoundly ignorant of many sciences, 
and entertained most curious and ridiculous notions in reference to 
any other philosophy than that upon which religion was reared. As. 
. to the workings or mysteries of Nature, they were wholly in the dark, 
and it was not until the time of Bacon that the world was properly 
or correctly informed upon that subject. Their ideas as to the plan- 
etary system were equally confused. Joshua commanded the sun to 
stand still—which, in itself, is perfectly absurd; for how could he 
command that to stand still which never had any motion? It has 
been attempted to explain this away, on the ground that it was a mere 
figure of speech to say that the sun stands still, as it is to say that 
the sun rises or sets; but no one will contend that Joshua knew any 
thing.about it. The followers of these ancestors are precluded from 
giving credence to what has been made as manifest as the noon-day 
sun by never-erring, immutable, and eternal laws. Will it be seri- 
ously argued that, though their knowledge as to nature, as to those 
things which occur around them in every minute of every day, was 
totally erroneous, yet they had attained to certainty in metaphysics ? 
This would contradict that man is fallible, liable to err, and would 
affirm that he had centuries ago arrived at that degree of proficiency 
which God himself cannot exceed. Certainly their most zealous 
followers will not proclaim this; and as they must admit their im- 
perfection, so must they concede that there was and is room for 
improvement. We have at present their stock of knowledge, in- 
creased by the experience, observation, and study of many cen- 
turies, ‘and, without being presumptuous, we can venture to com- 
pare our conclusions with theirs, and, by the light of many hun- 
dreds of years beyond their time, ‘to explore the regions of truth, 
the mysteries of which they have to a degree, but far from fully, 
discovered. If it be said that religion was originally revealed 
to these ancestors, that they were the sublunary source of it, ‘and 
consequently should have understood it better than those who 
received it from them, how did they receive it? If by revela- 
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tion—that is, directly from God—the person to whom it was revealed 
could not have understood it properly, and every subsequent commu- 
nication must have corrupted it more. This is the theory of those 
who maintain that the one who first hears the story should know it 
better than any one else. If religion is the child of human concep- 
tion, without supernatural aid, then will the truism apply, “ Nihil 
simul inventum est et perfectum.”—“ Nothing is invented and com- 
plete at the same time.” There is only one rational, sure, and satis- 
factory way to explain all religious problems, and that is, in harmony 
with reason. As long as faith lasts, so long will differences and dis- 
sensions exist. A large part of the world adopt faith, saying that 
it can do no harm, and may do a great deal of good—that is, to their 
individual selves. Others, with more courage, and certainly with 
the same chance of being saved, are unwilling to blot out their 
minds. The result is, that, in the same creed, in the same temple, in 
the same family, there is discord of thought. This should cease. It 
is opposed to the theory of religion, which admits of no doubts, spec- 
ulations, or incomprehensibles. It is built upon truth, and truth can 


always be ascertained by reason, since truth is the perfection of 
reason. 





APHORISMS AND APOTHEGMS. 
He who acquires knowledge without imparting it to others, is like 
a myrtle in the desert, where there is no one to enjoy it. 


He who fears the opinion of the world more than his own con- 
science, has but little self-respect. 


No position can dignify the man. *It is the man who may dignify 
the position. 


If silence is becoming to a wise man, how much more s0 to a fool ! 


He who has no nobility of heart, nobility of blood avails him 
nothing. 


Ignorance and conceit go hand in hand. 


The best line of conduct a man can adopt is that which gains him 
the esteem of others without depriving him of his own. 


A profusion of words is sure to produce confusion. 


Good men promise little and perform much. Wicked men prom- 
ise much and perform nothing. 


Learning without employment ceases ultimately, and causes sin. 





THE MODERN VIEW OF NATURE 


BY DR. ISIDOR WALZ. 


A ripest look into nature gives us the impression of a bewildering 
variety of facts and phenomena, and of numerous and disconnected 
forces ever at work to destroy the existing and produce a new order 
of things. But the searching and systematizing mind of man soon 
discloses to him that beneath this ever-changing surface there is fixity 
and stability ; that, though seasons may change and generations rise 
and disappear, though gloom supersede light, and the rigor of death 
follow upon the activity of life, there is a something, stable and per- 
manent, which witnesses these successions and rotations, and, without 
suffering change, survives even as it preceded them. This element, 
the first' which the human mind seizes in order to steady and arrange 
its impressions of nature, is that of eternity. Every event, every 
individual existence, is limited by time; time itself is unlimited ; and 
as the complex of beings and events, which we call the world, is in a 
similar manner unbounded in human consciousness, it is not surpris- 
ing to find, among the ancients, the world designated by the terms 
which were intended to designate limitless existence. The Hebrew 
word olam and the Anglo-Saxon worald, from which the word world 
is derived, originally signified time and eternity, and were afterwards 
used to designate the world. As the insight into nature grew, another 
fact forced itself upon the observation of men, and they recognized, as 
a striking characteristic of nature, that it is arranged upon a harmo- 
nious plan—that order and harmony prevail in it and govern all its 
parts. It was this that led the Greeks to denote the universe by the 
word xocpos, and the Romans by mundus, both words meaning order, 
harmony, arrangement. 

Stability and harmony had thus been recognized in nature; but 
these are mere passive qualities, so to speak, and its fecundity and 
activity are too obvious to escape recognition in language. In fact, 
they were perceived by thinkers, who were not misled as to their true 
character. Nature continually creates and produces new forms and 
organisms ; but no sooner are they ushered into existence, than they 
are assailed by adverse influences, which culminate in their destruction. 
Seemingly, therefore, the generative and destructive forces are evenly 
balanced ; but, in truth, destruction is only the result of the continu- 
ous action of creative force, which merely removes organisms already 
formed, to make room for new ones as soon as their object is accom- 
plished. Destruction is not annihilation; it is the necessary prelimi- 
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nary for new creations. This view of the complex of matter, as a con- 
tinuous creative activity, gave rise to the word nature (a late Latin 
word, from nascor—Z create), and has its counterpart in the Hebrew 
thebel. The word nature, viewed etymologically, is, therefore, nothing 
more than the embodiment of the words of the poet: 


“ Neues Leben blueht aus den Ruinen.” 


Thus far we have seen the whole material world designated by vari- 
ous terms which intended to.express some peculiar quality which vari- 
ous thinkers and philosophers had observed, to characterize it as a 
whole. But these views which they express, however large, are not 
sufficiently general and comprehensive. Alexander Von Humboldt 
tells us that “an obscure, awful feeling of the unity of natural forces, 
of the secret tie which unites the sensual and supersensual, appertains 
even to barbarous nations.” This dim feeling, in course of time, 
ripened into a well-developed poetical conception, which found expres- 
sion in the grandest and most comprehensive generalization of all, 
Nature became, with the Greeks, ro wav ; with the Hebrews, hakkol ; 
with the Romans, wniversum ; reappearing in the German “ Weléall,” 
and in the English wniverse. These terms express at once the entire- 
ty, the wholeness and completeness of creation, and at the same time 
its essential unity, its oneness in essence and construction. As we 
pointed out before, this idea of the unity of the world, originally a 
mere dim, instinctive feeling, became afterwards a clearer, we might 
say poetical, idea; but to-day it is even more than that—to-day it is a 
fact in process of being proven. Almost every physical, and even 
metaphysical science, as it progresses, furnishes more or less direct 
arguments to sustain the conception of the unity of the world; and 
our principal object in this article is to lay this evidence in a brief 
space before our readers. 

Matter presents itself to us under an endless variety of forms and 
substances, and it is one of the branches of chemistry to analyze and 
resolve these into their simplest components. These simplest compo- 
nents are called elements, but not in the old sense of the word, as 
primary substances, simple, and incapable of further chemical sub- 
division. We call them elements, because we have not hitherto been 
able to separate them into simpler bodies, without surrendering the 
hope and attempt to accomplish this object at some future time. 
There are, indeed, many reasons for the belief that the elements do 
not represent primary and ultimate states of matter, created apart in 
the beginning and intended to remain so to the end, but that they 
have a common basis, of which they are probably merely different 
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modifications. We must suppose our readers acquainted with the 
atomic theory—one of the best-supported scientific hypotheses of the 
age—which assumes that all matter is made up finally of infinitely 
small, practically indivisible particles of matter or atoms. It has 
been demonstrated that the atoms of all the elements have many 
things in common, among which we will mention that the atomic vol- 
ume is the same for all, or, in other words, any atom of any one ele- 
ment occupies exactly the same amount of space as any one atom of 
any other element; and again, it takes precisely the same amount of 
heat to raise the temperature of an atom of one element to one degree 
as would be required for an atom of any other element. These facts, 
and others which the limits of this article forbid us even to mention, 
all point to a common substratum of the chemical elements. The 
most advanced thinkers on these subjects, in fact, regard the elements 
as mere modifications or varieties of this primary matter, and we will 
resort to some analogies to illustrate this view. Take coal, black lead, 
and the diamond. Each of these substances is marked by peculiar and 
very characteristic properties, which certainly indicate no connection 
between them, and yet they are actually the same thing—varieties of 
the element carbon. Again, there is phosphorus, a highly dangerous 
and poisonous element, transparent, soft as wax, igniting spontane- 
ously at a low temperature and on slight friction. Under the influ- 
ence of sunlight it becomes red, opaque, crystalline (red phosphorus), 
which can be rubbed and handled and carried about in the pocket 
with the greatest impunity. It has lost nothing, it has combined with 
nothing ; only the arrangement of the atoms of which it is composed 
has changed a little. In a similar manner, oxygen, the health-giving 
and life-supporting ingredient of the atmosphere, becomes changed by 
electricity into a poisonous and life-destroying gas. Cellulose, starch, 
and dextrine are exactly identical in composition ; their difference is 
due merely to a difference of atomic structure. Chemistry has pro- 
duced a vast number of substances alike in composition, and yet 
entirely dissimilar in their physical properties; but the instances we 
have mentioned are sufficient to show that it is possible for one and 
the same thing to manifest itself to our senses in radically different 
states and forms, and that we are able to reconcile the existence of a 
number of so-called elements with that of primary matter, of which 
they are only modifications, produced by a different aggregation and 
arrangement of the atoms of the mother-substance. 

Chemistry, then, shows us that terrestrial matter is one ; but it has 
done more. Allying itself with physics and astronomy, it has swept 
the sky with the spectroscope (which we have made the subject of a 
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previous article), and demonstrated that matter throughout the uni- 
verse is one and the same with that of which our earth is composed. 
In our search among the numberless worlds which stud the firmament 
at night, we have found not a single element which science had not 
previously discovered on our own planet. The matter of which the 
world is formed is one in quality and composition. 

It is here that Astronomy takes up the line of argument, and 
informs us, as expounded by Laplace and Kant, that all matter was 
originally united in space also, in which it floated as a huge incandes- 
cent cloud—so huge, indeed, that even the most vivid imagination — 
must fail utterly in an attempt to grasp its extent and vastness. This 
cloud of chaotic matter, revolving on its axis, following the laws of 
gravitation, and being cooled off by the radiation of heat into infinite 
space, began to shrink and to contract; many and minor centres of 
motion and aggregating matter were formed ; rings were thrown off, 
in which the same process of contraction, breaking up, and aggrega- 
tion into stellar bodies, went on as long as the still gaseous or more or 
less liquid condition of matter permitted. Thus, in course of time, 
were formed astral and solar ‘systems, planets, rings, and satellites, 
comets, nebulae, etc., etc., in obedience to simple and well-understood 
laws. Of course, our earth also, during the process of its evolution 
from the great chaos, had to pass successively, first through the gase- 
ous and incandescent, and then through the liquid, molten state. At 
last, however, Geology tells us a solid crust was formed, on which the 
aqueous vapors were precipitated, as huge oceans and water-reservoirs; — 
the quickening rays of the sun fell upon it, after penetrating a moist 
atmosphere of carbonic acid and nitrogen. The preparations for the 
advent and support of living organisms were now complete. All liv- 
ing organisms are composed almost entirely of four elements—carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen—which they derive from carbonic 
acid, nitrogen in the atmosphere, and water. These substances, as we 
have just remarked, existed, and under the influence of sunlight and 
a high temperature, which conditions also prevailed, a living germ 
was formed, an organic cell, capable of growth, reproduction, and 
development, From this first germ all the wealth and variety of 
living organisms, from the lowest to the highest, have been evolved 
during the slow march of ages. It is Darwin who has immortal- 
ized himself by the demonstration of this truth. Before his time, 
natural philosophers had already recognized unity of plan and de- 
sign in the organization of the different classes into which natural 
objects are divided. It was reserved for Darwin, however, to show 
that all living beings, vegetable, animal, and human, form an unbro- 
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ken and ascending series, in which each organism was developed, in 
conformity with a few simple laws, from the one next below it in 
order. This theory:of gradual development, opposed to that which 
maintains the existence of many classes and species, distinct and sepa- 
rate, having no common origin, and owing their being to successive 
manifestations of a creative will, has met with the most determined 
opposition on the part of the adherents of a literal interpretation of 
the Bible; but it is so well supported by facts and experiments, by 
the geological record, by investigations in physiology, zodlogy, and 
botany, and is withal so simple and natural, that it has been accepted 
as true by the great majority of naturalists. 

Matter, conceived as a thing by iteelf, is inert and passive, and all 
the changes and developments to which it is subject are the results 
of forces which are continually at work upon it and are manifested 
through it; and it is the part of physics to study these forces, their 
nature, and their laws. These forces, or imponderable agents, as they 
are frequently called, are gravitation, light, heat, sound, electricity, 
magnetism, and what are called molecular forces. These had, up to a 
recent period, been considered as isolated and disconnected agencies, 
differing radically, each acting upon matter in a manner peculiar to 
itself. By one of the grandest strides forward which the human mind 
has ever made at a single step, modern science has swept this concep- 
tion away, and has ‘proved that they are correlated—that they are 
merely different modifications of one single force. When we say that 
forces are correlated, we mean that they are capable of being trans- 
formed into one another, and that a certain amount of one will 
always be represented by an equivalent, unvarying amount of the 
other. In the steam-engine, for example, heat is changed into mo- 
tion, and the combustion of a given quantity of fuel will always 
produce the same amount of motive force. Light and heat are 
identical, light being merely visible heat. We know that heat 
and light are produced by electricity (¢. g., in the electric lamp, 
in firing off charges by electricity); on the other hand, we pro- 
duce electricity by heat in the thermo-electric pile. Electricity can 
be converted into motion, and instances must be familiar to every 
reader in which this agency is used as a motor; on the other hand, 
motion, when retarded by friction, is converted into heat and elec- 
tricity. The phenomena produced by chemical affinity are often 
accompanied by heat, light, and electricity, thus showing that they 
are correlated with it. It may be shown for all these forces that they 
may be produced by motion, and, on their part, may again be con- 
verted into motion ; and we come, therefore, to the logical conclusion 
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that they are motion, modified by the nature of the substance in which 
it takes place. Sound is a motion of the air. Light is a motion of 
the ultimate particles of ether, an imponderable substance, with which 
we suppose the inter-stellar and inter-molecular spaces to be filled ; 
and so on for the others. 

We have thus attempted to show how the human mind, rising fiom 
the contemplation of the manifold and complicated, to the search after 
the one and simple source from which it is derived, has found the 
whole universe to be composed of one primary matter, acted upon by 
one single force—motion. Must we stop here, then, before this dual 
conception? No; matter and force are inseparably conjoined in 
thought; we can conceive neither without the other. Beyond the 
two there is substance, the foundation and substratum of all things, 
which manifests itself in two directions—extensively as matter, inten- 
sively as force. 





THE GENESIS OF NOVEL-WRITING. 


BY JOHANNES SCOTUS. 


Tux sage who thought the writing of a people’s ballads a more 
enviable occupation than the making of their laws, has become, as 
a literary illustration, tolerably familiar to modern readers. In fact, 
he must have discharged for a considerable time the duties of the 
happy parent of a single aphorism, since, had he lived within the last 
hundred and fifty years, he would probably have selected novel-writ- 
ing as a more potent influence over the popular mind than any form 
of metrical composition. The ballad was, indeed, but a rhymed story, 
as the novel is a prose one. It grew up amid the conditions of a 
ruder and simpler time, just as the novel is the outcome of a complex 
and cultured modern society. Among the earliest and most univer: . 
sally developed of all tastes in man the individual, or man as 
representing the race, is the love of narrative. The child, with 
distended eyes, and mouth all agape, listens to the oft-told nursery- 
tale; the listless Hindoo stands by the hour at the street-corner, 
where a long-winded narrator unfolds his budget of marvellous fables ; 
the Bedonin in the desert has his legends, as old as the Patriarchs ; 
the Esquimau beguiles the long night of an Arctic winter with 
stories of the unforgotten dead; the sailor whiles away his lonely 
watch with endless yarns of phantom-ships, or of drowned messmates 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon; while the more realistic lands- 
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man breaks in upon his allotted hours of slumber, to finish the latest 
fiction from his circulating library. 

It is curious to note the venerable antiquity of our commonest and 
most familiar nursery fables. Cinderella, Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Puss in Boots, and all the rest of the familiar family, were probably 
told, under forms differing but very slightly from those in which they 
at present exist, long ages ago, ere yet our remote ancestors had 
migrated from the table-land of Central Asia. Modern philological 
research has revealed to us the identity in origin of the various 
European races; and one of the most unmistakable marks that remain 
to attest this, is the similarity of most of their nursery-tales. It is as 
if the members of a household, broken up and dispersed to different 
quarters of the globe, had been, after a lapse of years, reunited, and 
amid the changes of form and feature had only recognized each other 
by recalling the simple stories that all had listened to around one 
mother’s knee. Next in antiquity to these are the legends that have 
grown up around the histories of men who stood in the front of a peo- 
ple’s battle for liberty or conquest. The chieftains who led forth 
primitive tribes to new abodes, or who vindicated their right to hold 
lands already possessed, became, during those distant years that mark 
the infancy of nations, veritable demigods. No European nation 
escaped that stage of development “ when men had no trust on earth, 
and no hope in heaven but valor, for their only kings were heroes 
living, and their only gods were heroes dead.” Those venerable 
story-tellers, the Greek bards, who reached their highest development 
in Homer, and who roamed among a warlike people, reciting the 
achievements of their favorite champions, reserved most of their 
admiration for the supreme attribute of courage. They extolled, it is 
true, the virtues of devoted friendship, of veneration for parents and 
old age, of hospitality, and of generosity, but these could not save a 
man from being contemptible, if unaccompanied by the chief and 
sum of. all manly virtues—valor. In the formation of natural char- 
acter, the influence of such ballads can scarcely be overrated. They 
were chanted at popular assemblies, at feasts, and in market-places. 
They were both newspaper and novel for their time, and they had a 
more direct, if a less extensive range of power. They formed a sort 
of heroic preaching, whose application it was not difficult to find. 
They kept alive the spirit which enabled Greece to repel the swarming 
myriads of Asiatic invaders, and to dictate i in her turn to subjugated 
realms. 

As the world advanced in civilization and complexity of social 
relation, the grand old ballads, whether of heroic or early mediseval 
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times, came to be supplanted by fiction of a more artificial and 
ingenious nature. The era of chivalry and of the crusades gave rise 
to a number of very ponderous, and, to a modern taste, very tedious 
romances. Don Quixote, the immortal travestie of these stately 
productions, helped at once to bring them into ridicule, and was 
significant of a growing taste for a closer approach to nature and 
reality. The drama became for a time the popular form of imagina- 
tive effort, and was made the vehicle of embodying some of the 
noblest mental triumphs of this or of any succeeding age. Every 
one knows how its greatness culminated in .the immortal English 
dramatist, the poet of all time. Every succeeding generation has 
its own fresh tribute of homage to pay to the wondrous creative 
energy of Shakespeare—master alike of the sources of smiles and 
of tears; equally great in depicting the workings of passion, or evolv- 
ing the play of wit; now sounding the abysses of contemplative 
doubt, and anon soaring on the wings of fancy to revel amid the 
sports of goblins and of fairies; and passing thence, by a transition 
as easy as it is natural, to scenes of broadest farce, leaving us in doubt 
as to whether the genius that wears so many masks was one or “ all 
mankind’s epitome.” 

More than a hundred years after the great era of Elizabeth, when 
comedy had sounded the lowest depths of impurity, and tragedy had 
degenerated into rant or servile imitation, there arose two writers of 
very dissimilar character, who gave to the world a comparatively 
new species of literary composition in the shape of certain histories 
that went under the name of novels. These authors were Thomas 
Richardson and Henry Fielding, leaders of rival sects of admirers in 
their own time, alternately praised and abused by opposing schools 
of criticism in ours. The ponderous folios of Richardson are all too 
measured in the calm dignity of their round-about, stately style of 
narrative for the age of fast things and fast people; but they have, at 
least, the recommendation of dwelling with studious minuteness on 
all that was then thought gentle, noble, or good. The more brilliant 
fictions of Fielding, on the other hand, while still compelling our 
admiration for the delicate art displayed in the structure of their 
plots, and for the tenderness and truth of many of their scenes and 
characters, are calculated to outrage the moral sense of a more fastidi- 
ous generation, by their too alluring pictures of vice, and their too 
frequent. revelations of the depraved recesses of human hearts and 
lives. The writers mentioned, as well as their successors, Sterne and 
Smollett, confined themselves to the portrayal of persons and inci- 
dents from real life, the life social and domestic, such as it was of 
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the eighteenth century. After them came -a school of novelists, 
who, spurning the real, soared into the ideal, from which they too 
frequently tumbled into the “ bathos’ deep profound” of the extrava- 
gant. They outdid the tales of the nursery, in startling episodes and 
supernatural agencies. Ghosts became as common in the domain of 
fiction as they have since become on the modern stage. The ro- 
mances of Mrs. Radcliffe, Horace Walpole, Mat. Lewis, and others, 
fairly exhausted the stories of Gothic fable, to supply the indispensa- 
ble “ properties” of enchanted castles, haunted chambers, trap-doors, 
secret passages, and all the apparatus of ghostly bewilderment. The 
quantity of diabolical agencies imported into fiction rendered them, 
in a short time, too familiar; and continued effect being only attain- 
able by increasing the force of diablerie, the popular mind at length 
recoiled from the pressure, and the gibbering sprites were compelled 
to betake themselves once more to the realm of shadows. When the 
stores of the unreal world of enchantment were fairly exhausted, there 
appeared in the ranks of novel-writers one destined to wield a more 
powerful pen, and to exert a more lasting influence, than any that had 
preceded him—to summon, from the grave of the past, forms of more 
surpassing beauty, and scenes yielding more enthralling delight, than 
all that poet or story-teller had drawn from Gothic wonder-land. 
There began, in fact, with Waverley, the long roll of modern novels, 
and in its author stood revealed the Shakespeare of fiction—Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

; = The Scottish novelist released fiction from the artificial trammels 
that his immediate predecessors had imposed upon it, and made 
it once more a reflex of nature, of history, and of human experience. 
Dickens and Thackeray continued the realistic movement still fur- 
ther, and contemporancously, with a similar impulse in poetry, history, 
and the fine arts, brought their delineations still closer to existing 
types of human nature, and existing forms of daily lite. If these wri- 
ters can be said to imitate any of their predecessors, it is Fielding and 
Smollett. If they delineate great historical personages and events, 
it is from a familiar standpoint ; man the individual, and man in his 
social relation, is their theme; and differing, as they do, in many 
essential points, they agree, in common with the rest: of the modern 
school, in this, that displays of human character and motive form the 
staple material of novel-writing. The novelist of our time recognizes, 
according to his ability, the essential mystery of individual existence, 
and sees in each man’s experience the materials for a narrative that 
will interest his fellows. He assumes that each one of us has a per- 
petual desire to compare his or her own life with that of others, not 
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only in the external aspects, but also in those subtle and silent mani- 
festations of it that seldom appear on the surface.’ And sift him as 
we may, our neighbor is, after all, an inscrutable puzzle to us. We 
hear a casual remark, and forget it the next moment, while it causes 
our friend beside us to vibrate through all his being; for it has touched 
a hidden chord in him that recalls some scene of his past life, long since 
forgotten, some error long since repented of, or some joy of which the 
memory has grown dim. A word, a name, a look, has a different sig- 
nificance to one from what it has to another. The objects of sense, 
the impressions of sight and sound, may be pretty uniform in their 
general influence, but each of us contemplates them with a perpetual 
reference to a past experience peculiar to himself, that. suffices to place 
them in a different grouping, and to stamp the combined result with 
a distinctive individuality. We are each of us conscious of possessing 
much that is incommunicable, of bearing about with us a hidden 
working of thought, purpose, and emotion, that is as little observable 
externally as the pulsation of our heart, and which we feel it to 
be equally impossible to describe. The novelist enters this inner 
sanctuary of human experience, and becomes the interpreter of its 
secrets ; he lifts the veil that conceals the hidden conflict of passion 
and resolve, the silent growth of purpose and character of all the 
imperceived influences that shape the current and determine the issue 
of life. He places the outer and the inner world side by side, and 
reveals the identity, under all its disguises, of our common humanity. 
The novelist thus wields a moral power of no slight magnitude, and 
affords us rules of life, which are all the more effective, as they are 
embodied in living and breathing forms, instead of in dry axioms. 
Compare the moral which some editors are at great pains to deduce 
from the plays of Shakespeare, with tlre figures of life and beauty 
under which the poet himself presents it, and you will come to under- 
stand the power of this teaching through the imagination. The most 
effective commentator on the words of the wise King of Israel is Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray ; the Book of Ecclesiastes comes liome to 
us with renewed power after the perusal of Vanity Fair. 

The teaching of fiction is, after all, pretty much like the teaching 
of life—to be gathered only by those who seek after it. » People may 
read without thinking, just as they may live without reflecting. At 
the same time, there is an elevating power in all novels which are 
free from the too prevalent fault of morbid sentiment, quite indepen- 
dent of the special lessons they may intend to convey. They are, as 
much as a painting or a statue, works of art, and, to be of any value, 
must be formed according to artistic rules. Their pictures of life 
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must be of those aspects of it which are fitted to touch the heart or 
engage the mind ; then men and women may be taken from the range 
of the commonest experience, but they must be delineated only under 
such situations as are calculated to develop the narrative or to elabo- 
rate their personal traits. A great novel, like a great picture, may be 
composed of very commonplace materials, which, in the hands of 
another, would have yielded a commonplace result. The greatness 
lies in the grouping, the coloring, the light and shade, the combined 
effect. A block of marble passes from the hands of one man, a block 
of marble still, only a little more shapely; it becomes, under the 
chisel of another, “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” So, under 
the creative power of genius, do common people and common things 
become transfigured into shapes of rarest loveliness, and remain a 
study and a delight for all time. 





HOW THE WEASELS BECAME HONEST. 


A TALMUDICAL TALE. 


“ Wuat induces theft and creates thieving?” a schoolmaster once 
asked his scholars. 

One answered “Hunger;” another, “Extravagance;” another, 
“Envy;” but one little fellow, wiser than all the rest, replied, 
“ Receivers.” 

‘“‘ Well answered, my little man,” said the master. “ Now I’ll tell 
you a tale out of the Midrash. You know that King Solomon says, 
‘Whosoever is partner with a thief, hateth his own soul;’ which 
means, He who derives gain from a thief, by helping him to realize 
the profit of the theft, is thoroughly dishonest himself, and, of the 
two, is the more culpable. 

“ Now, the Midrash illustrates this proverb in this fashion: A 
powerful and wise Prince once made a law that the receiver of stolen 
property should be hanged, and the thief go free. This caused great 
discontent among certain people who lived like gentlemen, among 
others who associated with them and attended their fine parties, and 
likewise among some who had sufficient sense to understand the true 
intention of the Prince. 

“The Prince, anxious to teach the people the wisdom of his edict, 
ordered all his discontented subjects to meet him on a large field 
which he had prepared for the occasion. 

“ Now, the day before they met, he had the quai pierced with a 
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number of holes. The malcontents assembled, and the Prince ordered 
some large pieces of meat to be strewn all over the ground, and a few 
weasels to be let loose. In a very short time the weasels disappeared 
down the holes with the meat, and the field was empty. 

“On the morrow the Prince again assembled the malcontents, 
again let loose the thievish weasels ; but he had taken the precaution 
to have every hole and nook stopped up. So, when the weasels 
pounced on the meat, and ran with it to the little dens where they had 
before disposed of the proceeds of their theft, they found the holes 
closed against them ; so they dropped their spoil—and—I don’t know 
from the Midrash whether they became honest of their own accord, 
but, in any case, their game was stopped. 

“ One thing is certain: for a long time theft ceased in the king- 
dom of the wise Prince, for the receivers met with the treatment they 
richly deserved.” 

So the little boy was right who answered, “ Receivers make the 
thief.” Wo holes, and even weasels will become honest. 

JEwisH Tracts. 





TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow! Ah, who hath not heard of thy With a port more majestic, a bearing more staid, 
worth, See Mannoop approach, still intent in the shade 

Thou rainbow of fancy, thou day-dream of earth? That hath baffled the feelings of youth, and con- 

Yet the tale that is told in a moment of glee, temn’d 

Is reality’s self when compared unto thee ! The powers of a spirit untaught and untam’d. 


So Yours with a spirit all buoyant and light, 

Pursues the gay bubbles that flash on his sight ; 

Still deeming to-morrow will cast in his way 

The prise he hath miss’d in the chase of to- 
day. 


Ah, baseless delusion! to-morrow will come, 

And herald his fancies “with trumpet and 
drum ;”? 

But, oh! he will find them deceitfully shine, 

As thy treacherous mirage, renown’d Palestine ! 


Vou. 1.—3 


Even Acz, with the Wisdom of years on bis brow, 

Deep-wrinkled and furrow’d by Nature’s stern 
plough, 

Holds still on his course, as determin’d to bear 

From the spoil of to-morrow his portion and share. 


Till, wearied at length of the dreams of his 
prime— 

Grown gray in pursuing the phantoms of time— 

‘¢ Where, where ts to-morrow ?”’ he asks, in despair, 

And the voice of Eternity echoes back, “ WHERE?” 





CONSECRATION OF NEW SYNAGOGUES. 


San Jost, Cartrornta.—The Jews of this city consecrated their 
new synagogue on Sunday, August 21st, with appropriate ceremonies. 
The building is said to be very beautiful, and to reflect credit on the 
community. The Rabbi of the Congregation is Rev. Mr. Lowenthal, 
formerly of Quincy. 


‘ i 

San Francisco, Cauirornia.—The Congregation Shearith Israel 
consecrated a new synagogue on Friday, August 26th. 

A correspondent of the Jewish Messenger describes the building 
and the consecration services as follows: 

“The building was commenced in March last. It is situated at 
the corner of Post and Taylor streets, and is of the semi-Gothic style 
of architecture. _The basement is brick, and contains three commo- 
dious class-rooms, trustee, and ladies’ rooms. The auditorium is 
75x56x47. The interior is finished in the most exquisite style of 
workmanship. Over the gallery the roof is supported by Gothic 
arches resting on pillars, and from gallery to gallery ; the ceiling is in 
semi-circular form, painted blue, and bespangled with gold stars. 
The Ark is in imitation of laurel and black-walnut. The pulpit and 
reading-desk (which are close to the Ark, as in the Temple), are solid 
walnut. The covering of the Ark is plush, with heavy rich draperies, 
and on the floors are Brussels carpets, conforming in design. On the 
sides and front of the body of the hall are stained-glass windows of 
California manufacture, and in the gallery the windows are of the 
Gothic shape, with small, diamond-shaped panes. 

* The whole hag a harmonious effect, and, with the lights shining 
down on the mixed assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, the view was 
picturesque. But I could hardly realize that it was the Orthodox 
Congregation of San Francisco. 

“The exterior has two towers-with four turrets each, and is paint- 
red in light colors. Its extreme height is 88 feet. The cost of the 
Dbuilding-was $65,000. 

“The consecration services were peyformed by the Rev. Mr. 
Frankel, of the Mason street synagogue, and Drs. Henry and Mess- 
ing. A sermon was delivered in English by Dr. Cohn, of the Temple 
-Emanv-El, and one in Germag by Dr. Messing. 

“ The ceremonies differed but little from the usual routine. There | 
was an Ode sung by the choristers in English, and a melodeon was 
jused,” 
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Brooxtyn, N. Y.—The synagogue of the Congregation Bazth 
Israel, having been painted and renovated, was deemed worthy of 
being re-dedicated. Accordingly, Rev. Drs. Vidaver and Tintner, 
of New York, were invited to perform this unusual ceremony, on 
Sunday, September 4th. The services commenced at 2 o’clock, and 
lasted as long as such services generally do, two addresses being de- 
livered—one in English, by Dr. Vidaver, and the other in German, by 
Dr. Tintner. 

We received an invitation to be present, but, owing to official 
duties which claimed our attention at the same time, could not accept. 
Our best wishes are, however, with the Congregation. 


Puiwapve.rui1a, Pa.—The new temple of the Congregation Rodef 
Sholem, situated on the corner of Mt. Vernon and Broad streets, was 
dedicated on Friday, September 9th. The Congregation date their 
origin from the year 1800, and are, in point of age, the second in 
Philadelphia, the Portuguese Orthodox Congregation Mickva Israel 
being the first. The new temple is an elegant building, and reflects 
much credit on its projectors. It occupies a frontage on Broad street 
of 84 feet, and extends 164 feet on Mt. Vernon street. It is built in 
the Saracenic style, with moresque arches, and is composed mainly of 
Trenton brown-stone, the arches and dressings being alternately of 
red Seneca and Cleveland sandstone. 

The Ark is elaborately carved, and is of a novel design. To reach 
it, it is necessary to pass under a double arch, which is supported by 


| . four massive columns of variegated marble. Above the Ark is the 


choir-gallery and organ-loft. The organ is very powerful, and is con- 
sidered the finest in the city. Its cost was over thirteen thousand 
dollars. In the rear of the Ark are the robing-rooms and offices of 
the trustees. There are no school-rooms, as there is no basement in 
the building ; but it is the intention of the Congregation to retain the 
old building on Juliana street for school-purposes, and for — 
service. 

The consecration exercises were simple, but lengthy. Instead of 
commencing at four o’clock, as was announced, they commenced at 
five, and lasted until past eight o’clock. There were two discourses 
in the English language: one by the Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Jastrow, and 
the other by Rev. Henry 8. Jacobs, of New Orleans. The music 
was effectively performed, and the Rev. Mr. Frankel read in his 
accustomed satisfactory manner. Altogether, the dedication was 
& success, notwithstanding the trifling inconveniences the audience 
sustained in being kept in waiting four hours, and in receiving a 
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personal call, in the course of the exercises, to give a liberal “ dona- 
tion to the building-fund.” 

To state the principles of the Congregation ?odef Sholem, or to 
describe the ritual, would be slightly difficult, from the fact that these 
things are not quite settled even in the minds of the Congregation 
themselves. The Rabbi claims to be Orthodox, is the Dean of the 
Faculty of “ Maimonides College” (an institution where there is a 
professorship of the ‘ Shulchan Arooch,” but very few students), and 
is hailed by the Orthodox fold as one of the leaders in their school. 
The Congregation take pleasure in being “an Orthodox congregation, 
permitting moderate reforms.” These reforms, however, are not s0 
moderate as represented; for, among the many innovations which 
have already been made, are the use of family pews, the introduction 
of the organ, with a choir composed of male and female singers, of 
whom some are Christians, and the recital of many portions of the 
service in English and German. 

A Congregation like the Rodef Sholem, the first in numbers and 
wealth in the city of Philadelphia, should indeed permit no half-meas- 
ures to obtain in their religious principles and observances. Let them 
be one thing or another. Let them openly avow orthodoxy or reform. , 
This indecision between the two schools—this attempt to maintain the 
follies of the past, and yet to keep pace with the progress of the age, 
does no good to the cause of Judaism, and reflects little credit on 
themselves. Unfortunately, this is not the case alone with the Rodcf 
Sholem. Too many of our Congregations pursue the same course, 
and thus cause dissension in our teachings and trouble in our midst. 
May God grant that the new temple will be the means of inducing 
the Rodef Sholem to soon join our ranks, and to openly proclaim 
themselves a truly Reformed-Jewish Congregation. 





REV. DR. HUEBSCH’S NEW TEMPLE. 


Tne new temple for the Congregation Ahavas Chesed, of which 

Rev. Dr. Huebsch is the Rabbi, is thus described in the N. Y. Herald: 
' “The ground on which this new synagogue is to be erected measures 
100 feet on Lexington Avenue and 140 feet on Fifty-fifth street. The 
building itself will be ninety-five feet wide, running back the whole 
depth of the lot, except the two wings, which recede nine feet from the 
principal front line. The height of the side walls will be thirty-seven 
feet, and of the centre walls forming the nave, sixty feet; while the 
highest point of the roofis to be seventy-eight feet from the level of 
the street, and of the main or central front wall, seventy-five feet. 
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“The style of architecture is the Byzantine moresque, similar to 
that of the Fifth Avenue Temple, only, while the latter has towers at 
its extreme angles, in this temple the two towers, 107 feet high and 14 
feet square, flank the middle front, which is thirty-three feet wide, and 
outside of each is a ‘ stair-wing,’ sche feet wide. 

“The main entrance is through a portico resting on three arches 
sixteen feet high. Above these, in the centre of the middle front, a 
‘rose-window,’ fourteen feet in diameter, of cut stone and stained 
glass, will add to its beauty. Each of the towers will also have simi- 
lar, but smaller, ‘rose-windows.’ In the centre of the main cornice, 
and between two towers, are to be placed, in an elevated position, the 
two tablets, with the Decalogue in Hebrew engraved on them. The 
spires above the towers, to a height of 150 feet, will be surmounted 
with ‘shields of David.’ The material used is Jersey stone, with 
longitudinal courses of Ohio free-stone, which latter will also be used 
for all the trimmings, arches, and columns.” 





ENTREES. 


He that places himself neither higher nor lower than he ought to 
do, exercises the truest humility ; and few things are so disgusting as 
the arrogant affability of the great, which only serves to show others 
the sense they entertain of their inferiority, since they consider it 
necessary to stoop so low to meet it. A certain prelate once happened 
to meet, at a large party, a Dr. G., of classical notoriety. Having 
oppressed the Doctor with a plentiful dose of condescension, his lord- 
ship, with a familiarity evidently affected, inquired of the Doctor how 
long it might be since they had last the pleasure of seeing one another. 
“The last time I had the honor of seeing your lordship,” said the 
Doctor, “happened to be when you were walking to serve your 
curacy at Trumpington, and I was riding to serve my Church at 
Chesterford, and, as the rain happened to be particularly heavy, your 
lordship most graciously condescended to mount my servant’s horse. 
The animal, not having been used to carry double, was unruly, and, 
when your lordship dismounted, it was at the expense of no small 
number of stitches in your small-clothes. I felt not a little embar- 
rassed for your lordship, as you had not then an apron to cover them ; 
but I remember that you soon set me at ease, by informing me that 
a sermon, inclosing some black thread and a needle, were three 
articles which you never travelled without; on hearing which, I ven- 
tured to congratulate your lordship on the happy expedient you had 
hit upon for giving a connected thread to your discourse, and sound 
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polish, no less than point, to your arguments.” His lordship was 
never afterwards known to ask an old friend how long it was since he 
had last the pleasure of seeing him. 


Txose who have a thorough knowledge of the human heart will 
often produce the best effects of the virtues, by a subtle appeal to the 
vanities of those with whom they have to do, and can cause the very 
weakness of our minds, indirectly, to contribute to the furtherance of 
measures, from the strength of which the powers of our minds would 
perhaps recoil, as unequal and inefficient. A preacher in the neigh- 
borhood of Blackfriars, not undeservedly popular, had just finished an 
exhortation strongly recommending the liberal support of a certain 
very meritorious institution. The congregation was numerous, and 
the chapel crowded to excess. The discourse being finished, the plate 
was about to be handed around to the respective pews, when the 
preacher made this short address to the congregation: “From the 
great sympathy I have witnessed in your countenances, and the strict 
attention you have honored me with, there is only one thing I am 
afraid of: that some of you may feel inclined ¢o give too much. Now, 
it is my duty to inform you, that justice, though not so pleasant, yet 
should always be a prior virtue to generosity ; therefore, as you will 
all immediately be waited upon in your respective pews, I wish to 


have it thoroughly understood that no person will think of putting 
any thing into the plate who cannot pay his debts!” It is needless to 
add, that this advice produced an overflowing collection. 


Count SracKELBERG was once sent on a particular embassy by 
Catharine of Russia, into Poland. On the same occasion, Thurgut 
was despatched by the Emperor of Germany. Both these ambassa- 
dors were strangers to each other. When the morning appointed for 
the audience arrived, Thurgut was ushered into a magnificent saloon, 
where, seeing a dignified-looking man seated, and attended by a 
number of Polish noblemen, who were standing most respectfully 
before him, the German ambassador concluded it was the King, and 
addressed him as such, with the accustomed formalities. This digni- 
‘fied-looking character turned out to be Stackelberg, who received the 
unexpected homage with pride and silence. Soon after, the King 
entered the presence-chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, 
retired, much mortified and ashamed. In the evening it so happened 
that both these ambassadors were playing cards at the same table 
with his Majesty. The German envoy threw down a card, saying, 
“The King of Clubs.” “A mistake,” said the monarch; “ it is the 
Knave!” “Pardon me, sire!” exclaimed Thurgut, casting a signifi- 
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cant glance at Stackelbeyg, “this is the second time to-day I have 
mistaken a Knave for a King!” Stackelberg, though very prompt at 
repartee, bit his lips, and was silent. 


Porson, a celebrated classical scholar, was once travelling in a 
stage-coach, when a young Oxonian, fresh from college, was amusing 
the ladies with a variety of talk, and, amongst other things, with a 
quotation, as he said, from Sophocles. A Greek quotation, and in a 
coach, too, roused our slumbering Professor from a kind of dog-sleep, 
in a snug corner of the vehicle. Shaking his ears and rubbing his 
eyes, “I think, young gentleman,” said he, “ you favored us, just now, 
with a quotation from Sophocles. I do not happen to recollect it 
there.” “Qh, sir,” replied our tyro, “ the quotation is word for word 
as I have repeated it, and in Sophocles, too; but I suspect, sir, it is 
some time since you were at college.’ The Professor, applying his 
hand to his great-coat, and taking out a small pocket edition of Sopho- 
cles, quietly asked him if he could be kind enough to show him the 
passage in question in that little book. After rimmaging the pages 
for some time, he replied, “ Upon second thoughts, I now recollect 
that the passage is in Euripides.” “Then, perhaps, sir,” said the Pro- 
fessor, putting his hand into his pocket, and handing him a similar 
edition of Euripides, “ you will be so good as to find it for me in that 
little book.” The young Oxonian returned again to his task, but with 
no better success, muttering, however, to himself, “ Curse me if ever 
I quote Greek again in a coach!” The tittering of the ladies in- 
formed him that he was ina hobble. At last, “ Bless me, sir,” said 
he, “how dull Iam! I recollect, now—yes, yes, I perfectly remember 
—that the passage is in Aschylus.” The inexorable Professor returned 
again to his inexhaustible pocket, and was in the act of handing him 
an Aischylus, when our astonished Freshman vociferated, “Stop the 
coach! Halloa, coachman, let me out, I say, instantly—let me out! 
There’s a fellow here has got the whole Bodleian library in his pocket ! 
Let me out, I say—let me out! He must be Porson, or the devil!” 


Tuere is a Spanish story that runs thus: All the physicians in 
Madrid were suddenly alarmed by the intrusion of the ghosts of their 
patients. Their doors were so besieged by the spectres of the dead, 
that there was no entrance for the living. It was observed that a 
single physician of no repute, and living very obscurely, was incom- 
’ moded with only one of these unearthly visitors. All Madrid flocked 
to him, and he got all the fees, until his brother practitioners promul- 
gated the unfortunate discovery that this single ghost was, when alive, 
the only patient that ever consulted him. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Our Israclitish Brethren.” 


Atlantic Monthly.—As we are going to press, we are in receipt 
of the October number of the Atlantic Monthly, and our attention 
has been particularly drawn to an article with the above caption, by 
Mr. Parton. We regret, its late receipt forces us to give this article, 
forming, as it does, the piéce de résistance of the Atlantic, but a pass- 
ing notice. Characterized by clear style, shrewd observation, and 
broader catholicity, it does full credit to its author. There breathes 
in it that spirit of liberality, kindness, and charity, which we welcome 
as the harbinger of the warmer coming season, when, like “the thaw ” 
Mr. Parton speaks about, the frosts and snows of more illiberal times 
must be dispelled. 

Mr. Parton has taken the trouble to examine that inner life of the 
Jew—the domestic one—in which the Israelite is so preéminently dis- 
tinguished. This phase, though easily discovered, is one few have 
had the curiosity to explore. Some very few minor errors have crept 
into the article, and these are such trivial ones as only one bred to the 
race, its religion and customs, could distinguish, and in no way take 
away from the gencral excellence. From the heartiness of its charac- 
ter and the noble sentiments the article evinces, we recommend it to 
our Jewish and Christian readers. 

Extending, then, the hand of fellowship to Mr. Parton, and trust- 
ing in some future number of Taz New Era to do him fuller justice, 
we again express the pleasure this article has afforded us. 





The Modern Thinker, by D. Goodwin. American News Co., 
1870.—The initial number of this very peculiar publication lies on our 
table. On taking it up, we must confess our first impression was that 
our paper-merchant had very kindly sent us samples of variously- 
tinted papers; but on reading “‘ Egotisms,” by the editor, we found 
this parti-colored paper with variegated inks was part of some grand 
plan, bewildering to the senses, and most especially to that of sight. 
Men—and very wisely, too—pay little heed to those assuming over 
eccentricities, and we are loath even to pick up words of wisdom from 
one clothed in as many colors as a harlequin. As to the text, we 
notice, on the title-page, many names entitled to the highest respect 
for sound knowledge and critical acumen; and, though we may widely 
differ from some of the tenets expressed, we have to regret that the 
somewhat confused period of a first issue prevents our giving it the 
attention it undoubtedly merits. 





